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From  "A  CHANT  OF  LOVE  FOR  ENGLAND" 


Glory  of  thought  and  glory  of  deed, 
Glory  of  Hampden  and  Runnymede; 
Glory  of  ships  that  sought  far  goals, 
Glory  of  swords  and  glory  of  souls! 
Glory  of  songs  mounting  as  birds 
Glory  immortal  of  magical  words; 
Glory  of  Milton,  glory  of  Nelson, 
Tragical  glory  of  Gordon  and  Scott; 
Glory  of  Shelley,  glory  of  Sidney, 
Glory  transcendent  that  perishes  not,— 
Hers  is  the  story,  hers  be  the  glory, 
England! 

—Helen  Gray  Cone 


"AUGUST  THE  FOURTH' ' 


To-day  is  Britain's  Day,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  together  the  nature  of  the  British  Empire, 
its  achievements  in  the  great  war,  certain  of  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  British  and  American  peo- 
ples, and  finally  the  most  important  of  those  great 
problems  upon  which  the  best  minds  of  the  Empire 
are  always  at  work  and  the  solution  of  which  is  of 
interest  to  Americans  as  well  as  to  the  British-born. 
We  have  had,  to  be  sure,  an  unusual  number  of 
anniversaries  of  late,  and  most  of  the  sermons 
preached  in  this  church  have  been  prepared  for 
these  special  occasions.  Some,  consequently,  may 
feel  the  advisability  of  passing  over  this  fourth 
anniversary  of  Great  Britain's  declaration  of  war 
and  fixing  our  attention  on  some  theme  more  dis- 
tinctly spiritual.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  day  not  to 
be  lightly  dismissed,  and  there  are  certain  things 
which  ought  to  be  said  and  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
today  better  than  later. 

Four  years  ago  we  saw  those  flaring  headlines  in 
the  newspapers:  "Britain  declares  war  on  Ger- 
many 9 \  Who  can  forget  the  combination  of  emo- 
tions which  swept  over  him  as  he  read  those  fate- 
ful words?  And  if  this  was  true  of  neutrals,  what 
must  it  not  have  meant  to  the  Sons  of  Britain?  At 
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last  it  had  come  -  the  Armageddon  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  dread,  if  not  to  expect.  Adventure 
and  romance  had  returned  to  visit  the  earth,  and 
the  very  air  trembled  with  destiny,  Yet  they  be- 
lieved in  Britain;  they  believed  in  her  cause;  they 
believed  in  her  fleet;  they  believed  that  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  for  Germany  to  wrest  the  trident  from 
her  hands;  they  believed  that  whatever  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  might  have  written  to  the  contrary  Bri- 
tons never  would  be  slaves;  they  expected  a  few 
fierce  conflicts  on  sea  and  land,  a  great  slaughter 
perchance,  but  a  speedy  decision  and  then  -  peace! 
Surely,  they  said,  with  all  the  modern  engines  of 
war  a  long  struggle  is  impossible.  But  that  was 
four  years  ago,  and  the  end  is  not  yet!  We  all 
know  now  who  willed  the  war.  Some  of  us  felt 
sure  from  the  very  first  that  no  great  European 
struggle  would  ever  be  inaugurated  by  the  wilful- 
ness of  a  Liberal  administration  at  Westminster. 
But  there  were  many  honest  doubters  to  whom  the 
publication  of  White  Books  meant  nothing  and  the 
official  arguments  and  rejoinders  seemed  but  anoth- 
er instance  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 
Even  the  rape  of  Belgium,  the  sinking  of  the  Lus- 
dtania  and  the  continued  evidences  of  a  policy  of 
Schrecklichkeit  were  unconvincing.  But  now,  and 
especially  since  the  publication  of  the  Lichnowsky 
"revelations",  there  can  no  longer  be  any  honest 
doubt.  Those  documents  prove  definitely  and  con- 
clusively the  sincere  efforts  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  for  peace,  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  Potts- 
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dam  and  Vienna  to  do  anything  to  avoid  war.  The 
Teutonic  governments  wanted  war.  Well,  now 
they  have  it,  and  .  .  . 

1  'Damn' d  be  him  that  first  cries,  'Hold,  enough!' " 
The  sword  must  not  be  sheathed  until  they  have 
thoroughly  learned  their  lesson. 

To  be  sure,  Britain  went  to  war  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  Belgium.  But  she  went  to  war  for  her  own 
sake  as  well.  Her  leaders,  if  not  the  majority  of 
her  people,  knew  that  the  existing  mood  and  tem- 
per of  Germany  spelt  peril  and  trouble  for  Britain 
in  the  future,  and  if  the  Empire  ignored  the  vio- 
lation of  Belgium  it  would  have  been  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  her  hour  too  would  have  struck. 
The  sooner  then,  the  better!  And  so,  on  August  4, 
1914,  she  declared  war  against  Germany,  and  that 
step,  we  say  it  without  hesitation,  saved  the  world 
for  democracy.  Though  her  own  territory  was  not 
invaded,  yet  upon  her  shoulders  fell  the  heavy  end 
of  the  terrific  burden  of  raising  large  armies,  pa- 
trolling the  high  seas,  financing  her  allies,  sending 
help  to  distressed  and  suffering  peoples,  maintain- 
ing her  economic  status  and  manufacturing  vast 
supplies  of  munitions  and  other  war  materials. 
She  has  carried  this  burden  bravely  and  almost  si- 
lently through  the  worst  and  most  discouraging 
years  of  the  war,  in  the  face  of  experiences  which 
we  in  America  shall  never  need  to  duplicate,  dur- 
ing that  period  when  Germany  had  the  supremacy 
in  men,  in  munitions,  in  the  air,  and  everywhere 
but  on  the  sea,  and  was  further  able  to  harass  her 
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coasts  and  cities  by  periodical  and  despicable  baby- 
killing  air-raids.  Yet  in  the  most  dismal  days,  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  British  people  nev- 
er flagged.  It  seemed  to  rise  with  the  danger. 
No  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  be  made,  no  enter- 
prise too  vast  to  be  attempted,  and  America  to- 
day has  been  able  to  perfect  her  preparations  so 
speedily  because  we  in  this  commonwealth  have 
profited  from  Britain's  experience,  inspiration  and 
example.  If  any  one  in  this  audience  is  tempted 
to  dwell  on  the  mistakes  made  by  Britain,  let  him 
ask  himself  candidly  and  frankly  if,  with  the  situa- 
tion reversed  and  America  in  Britain's  place,  our 
government  would  have  done  at  all  better.  There 
is  need  of  raising  that  question  just  now. 

Four  years  ago  to-day,  and  we  in  America  may 
well  rejoice  that  Britannia  did  rule  the  waves. 
The  sea  is  Britain's  natural  element.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  are  almost  second  cousins  to  the 
mermen  and  mermaidens.  Britain's  vast  and  dis- 
parate empire  is  due,  not  to  any  deep-laid  design 
to  seize  the  world  but  rather  to  the  natural  expan- 
sion of  a  sea-faring  people  who  ventured  to  plant 
settlements  on  remote  continents  and  thus  stumbled 
into  empire.  Her  great  traditions  are  naval  and 
recall  the  names  of  Grenville,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Ben- 
bow,  Collingwood,  Blake,  and  above  all  the  immor- 
tal Nelson.  And  in  the  day  of  crisis  the  fleet  did 
not  fail  her.  In  spite  of  terrific  losses  in  fighting 
craft  and  merchant  marine  and  above  all  in  spite 
of  tragic  losses  of  gallant  seamen,  in  spite  of  the 
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vicious  and  unfair  warfare  waged  by  the  unscrup- 
ulous adversary,  her  fleet  has  swept  the  German 
flag  and  German  commerce  from  the  high  seas; 
blockaded  the  enemy's  men-of-war  in  the  Kiel  ca- 
nal from  which  occasional  ships  make  timorous  and 
ineffectual  sallies;  transported  with  negligible  loss- 
es thirteen  millions  of  troops  across  the  English 
channel  and  the  seven  seas  to  fight  in  France,  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  Egypt,  in  Palestine,  in  German 
Africa;  made  possible  the  capture  of  every  German 
colony  in  the  world;  protected  the  coasts  of  her  own 
colonies  and  dependencies  from  attack;  yes,  and 
further  stood  between  the  realization  of  Germany's 
scheme  of  world  domination  and  the  humanitarian 
intentions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  America  inclu- 
ded. And  now  today  with  the  help  of  the  splen- 
did navy  of  the  United  States,  it  is  rapidly  elimin- 
ating the  peril  of  the  U-Boat.  It  was  the  British 
fleet  which  stood  between  the  world-dominion  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  freedom  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (for  it  was  Nelson  who 
at  that  time  wrecked  the  hopes  of  the  great  dicta- 
tor) and  it  was  the  British  fleet,  let  us  remember, 
which  stood  between  the  tyranny  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  and  world-freedom  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Let  us  never  forget  the  debt 
that  we  owe  to  the  hardy  men  who  kept  guard  on 
the  North  Sea,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
season  after  season,  year  after  year,  that  the  seas 
might  be  free  and  the  world  be  free.  And  yet 
throughout  these  four  years  Britain  has  conducted 
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the  war  at  sea  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  laws 
governing  such  warfare  and  she  has  suffered  no 
disgrace  to  rest  upon  her  flag. 

Four  years  ago,  Britain  had  a  '  'contemptible  lit- 
tle army"  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  men.  At 
least  that  is  what  the  German  Emperor  called  it. 
But  in  these  last  four  years  she  has  called  about 
eight  million  (8,000,000)  men  to  the  colors,  and  of 
these  over  six  million  have  been  raised  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  alone.  The  casualties  have  been  large. 
The  Battle  of  the  Somme  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
600,000  men.  Mistakes  have  been  many,  it  is  true. 
Who  can  forget  Gallipolli  or  Kut-el-Amarna?  It 
has  been  said  that  the  first  troops  dispatched  to 
Mesopotamia  were  supplied  with  impossible  uni- 
forms and  inappropriate  rations.  But  just  consi- 
der the  scope  of  operations  carried  on  by  the  Bri- 
tish army.  It  has  been  fighting  in  Belgium,  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Serbia,  in  Egypt,  in  Palestine, 
in  Turkey,  in  the  Tigris  Euphrates  Valley,  in  India 
against  some  northern  tribes,  in  Togoland,  and  in 
German  Africa,  both  East  and  West.  Today  there 
is  an  immense  army  in  France,  a  large  reserve 
army  in  the  United  Kingdom,  another  large  army 
at  Salonica  while  India  is  the  base  of  several  cam- 
paigns. The  British  have  been  fighting  on  some- 
thing like  a  dozen  fronts  and  they  have  covered 
themselves  with  undying  glory  and  distinction. 
We  should  not  forget  that,  especially  at  this  time 
when  we  so  justly  pour  our  admiration  at  the  feet 
of  our  own  boys  who  have  won  such  laurels  in 
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France.  We  may  not  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
British  army,  but  silence  does  not  connote  inactiv- 
ity, nor  does  the  lack  of  praise  and  admiration 
imply  that  such  praise  and  admiration  would  be 
undeserved.  With  it,  or  without  it,  the  British 
army  is  content  to  carry  on. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  British  troops  are  the  English.  German  pro- 
pagandists would  have  us  believe  that  the  English 
leave  all  the  hard  and  dirty  work  to  the  Scotch,  the 
Irish  or  the  Colonials.  But  we  know  better.  As 
Ian  Hay  recently  pointed  out  in  his  admirable  lit- 
tle book  "The  Oppressed  English' '  whenever  the 
Canadians,  or  the  Australians,  or  the  Scotch,  or  the 
Irish  do  some  splendid  fighting  it  is  featured.  But 
when  English  soldiers  bear  the  brunt  of  the  strug- 
gle, their  achievements  are  always  attributed  to  a 
'  'British' 9  regiment.  This  too  often  deceives  the 
non-British  people,  and  lends  color  to  the  lies  of  the 
adversary  concerning  English  shirking.  The  Eng- 
lish themselves  know  the  source  of  the  trouble  and 
do  not  worry  about  it.  They  know  that  it  pleases 
the  Canadians  and  Australians  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
to  be  featured  in  the  reports  and  it  also  increases 
their  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  What  is  more,  they 
deserve  all  the  publicity  they  receive.  But  the 
English  themselves  are  satisfied  with  a  contented 
conscience  and  the  knowledge  that  the  work  has 
been  done.  Theirs  is  what  Mr.  A,  C.  Benson  has 
called  "a  stern  and  silent  pride"  and  it  is  just  this 
silence,  this  reserve,  which  makes  them  largely  un- 
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intelligible  even  here  in  America.  But  let  us  not 
forget  to-day  that  England,  '  'iron-mother  of  men", 
has  done  her  part  too,  and  done  it  splendidly  with- 
out trumpets  and  heedless  of  praise  or  blame. 

One  might  continue  to  enumerate  the  transfor- 
mations which  have  come  over  Britain  during  these 
past  four  years,  but  such  a  task  would  be  surely 
unnecessary,  and  we  need  our  time  for  matters 
even  more  important.  The  greatest  thing  that  has 
come  out  of  the  war,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  us, 
has  been  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-American  bro- 
therhood. That,  in  itself ,  is  worth  the  cost  of  bat- 
tle, but  yet  some  of  us  feel  that  there  are  manifold 
efforts  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  disparage 
this  alliance  if  not  to  break  it.  Now  the  future 
safety  of  the  world  depends  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  ability  of  these  two  great  peoples  to  stand 
together,  for  liberty,  for  democracy,  for  humanity, 
for  God.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  allow  this  sub- 
tle anti-British  propaganda  to  pass  unnoticed. 

There  are  manifold  evidences  of  this  sinister 
activity.  Only  recently  in  this  city,  at  a  certain 
entertainment,  a  singer  who  ventured  to  sing  one 
of  the  British  national  songs  retired  from  the  stage 
in  silence  while  her  rendition  of  La  Marseillaise 
evoked  the  heartiest  applause.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
seldom  that,  at  a  public  meeting,  the  achievements 
of  Britain  in  the  war  call  forth  the  unqualified  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
few  moments  why  this  is  so.  To  understand  the 
problem  may  help  us  to  provide  the  remedies. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  most  important  epochs  in 
American  history  have  had  to  do  with  her  troubles 
with  Britain.  Her  great  wars— that  of  the  Revol- 
ution and  that  of  1812— have  been  directed  against 
Britain,  and  the  attitude  of  England  even  in  the 
Civil  War  was  not  designed  to  further  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  peoples.  Britain's  pres- 
ence, moreover,  on  this  continent— in  Canada,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Newfoundland,  in  South  Amer- 
ica—has also  made  for  opportunities  of  tension, 
and  though  nearly  all  of  our  adjustments  have 
been  effected  by  arbitration  courts,  nevertheless, 
even  these  decisions  have  at  times  but  helped  to 
magnify  our  differences.  There  has  thus  been  an 
opportunity  for  rivalry  and  friction  between  Amer- 
ica and  Britain  that  did  not  exist  between  America 
and  France.  And  consequently  there  has  been 
suspicion  and  a  lurking  distrust. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  the  Irish  question 
which  like  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us.  Here 
was  fine  soil  for  the  seed  of  German  propaganda, 
and  how  thoroughly  the  agents  of  the  Teutonic  gov- 
ernments worked  it.  But  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  and  one  sometimes  doubts  if  it  ever 
can  be  settled.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  we  can  ex- 
pect little  enthusiasm  over  England  from  the  nu- 
merous and  influential  Irish- Americans. 

If  the  people  of  America  would  only  understand 
the  delicacy  of  the  Irish  problem!  Some  one  re- 
cently said  that  to  comprehend  the  Irish  question, 
perspective  was  needed,  and  a  witty  writer  in  a 
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Boston  newspaper  added:  "Yes,  perhaps  if  we 
could  view  the  problem  from  Mars,  or  Saturn,  or 
Nova  Aquila,  it  might  seem  quite  simple".  It  is 
to  be  doubted  if,  as  yet,  America  offers  the  per- 
spective needed.  Of  course  it  is  comparatively 
simple  for  us  here  to  reconstitute  Ireland  on  paper, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  England  has  fre- 
quently learned,  to  secure  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  Irish  parties  immediately  interested  to 
our  terms  of  settlement.  The  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  did  not  still  the  unrest;  the 
correction  of  the  agrarian  evils  did  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter;  a  divided  Ireland  as  Ulster  pro- 
poses will  never  satisfy  the  South;  Home  Rule  will 
probably  never  satisfy  the  north.  The  final  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  must  be  left  to  Time,  and  to 
Time  alone.  So  long  as  the  Catholic  South  remem- 
bers Drogheda  and  the  Protestant  North  recalls 
the  woes  of  Derry,  there  can  be  no  entente  cordiale, 
no  adequate  adjustment.  'Irish  history"  said  a 
far-sighted  writer  "is  something  for  Ireland  to 
forget,  and  for  England  to  remember".  If  Ire- 
land only  would  forget,  England,  we  believe, 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  remember.  But  so 
long  as  parties  exist  which  will  not  willingly  let  die 
the  quarrels  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  so  long 
must  the  settlement  be  postponed. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
some  American  people  that  Britain,  being  a  mon- 
archy, is  fundamentally  anti-democratic.  They 
fail  to  see  the  distinction  between  George  V  and 
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Wilhelm  II,  or  perhaps  better  still  between  George 
V  and  George  III.  But  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
many  ways  as  thoroughly  democratic  as  the  United 
States.  To  be  sure,  the  three  estates  still  remain— 
the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  and  the 
orders  of  precedence  are  as  rigorously  followed 
as  ever.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  recognized  at 
Westminster  that  the  sovereignty  is  resident  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  the  Commons 
is  supreme. 

The  King's  executive  powers  are  all  entrusted 
to  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers  who  are  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  vote  of 
censure  or  want  of  confidence  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons can  force  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  at 
any  time.  Here  in  the  United  Stales  the  Cabinet 
can  remain  in  control  of  the  executive  powers 
even  though  it  may  be  opposed  by  the  majority  in 
Congress,  but  this  is  impossible  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There,  more  immediately  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  the  executive  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  popular  will.  By  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons  tomorrow,  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  his  entire  cabinet  might  be  ousted 
from  office.  This  may  seem  to  some  a  grave  peril, 
but  who  can  deny  that  it  is  essentially  democratic? 

Of  course  there  is  a  second  chamber  constituted 
from  the  aristocracy,  but  the  House  of  Lords  can 
not  permanently  delay  radical  action.  The  Lords 
may  retard  the  ratification  of  a  dangerous  bill  for 
a  given  period,  but  when  that  period  elapses  the 
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Commons  has  the  power  to  pass  the  desired  mea- 
sure over  the  veto  of  the  upper  house.  Thus,  the 
Lords  are  not  essentially  an  anti-democratic  insti- 
tution, while  incidentally  they  perform  a  valuable 
function. 

The  King,  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale,  has  prac- 
tically no  political  prerogative.  He  remains  to  ad- 
just the  body  politic,  to  act  as  the  social  head  of 
the  nation  and  the  symbol  of  the  people's  loyalty. 
He  knows  as  well  as  anyone  in  whom  the  real  sov- 
ereignty is  vested;  he  knows  that  he  is  simply  the 
representative  of  the  popular  will.  Britons,  to  be 
sure,  believe  in  a  limited  monarchy.  They  believe 
that  an  hereditary  King,  reared  in  a  royal  house- 
hold, trained  from  early  youth  in  matters  of  state, 
wisely  guided  and  properly  checked  by  ministers 
responsible  to  the  sovereign  people,  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  and  is  at  once  a  most  adequate  symbol 
of  a  common  ideal  and  an  effective  means  of  add- 
ing dignity  and  continuity  to  the  government  of 
the  realm.  Let  us  not  then  suppose  that  Britain 
is  undemocratic.  It  is  even  most  radical  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  democracy. 

There  are  other  minor  sources  of  friction  which 
we  need  only  to  mention  and  dismiss.  We  are  all 
sufficently  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world 
to  know  the  possibilities  of  family  quarrels.  Very 
frequently  we  are  able  to  get  along  beautifully  with 
complete  strangers  whom  we  really  do  not  under- 
stand, when  we  are  annoyed  by  the  seeming  pet- 
tiness of  our  near  kinsfolk  whom  we  do  under- 
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stand,  or  think  we  understand  only  too  well.  Bri- 
tain and  America  are  mother  and  daughter.  But 
even  mother  and  daughter  may  at  times  exaspe- 
rate each  other.  On  the  one  side  is  the  cockiness 
of  age.  The  Briton  is  apt  to  address  the  American 
in  a  rather  haughty  manner:  "My  dear  child,  you 
have  a  wonderful  country,  of  course.  Still,  you 
must  remember  that  you  are  very  young  and  have 
much  to  learn".  Now,  what  irritates  a  vigorous 
youth  more  than  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  his 
age?  On  the  other  hand  is  the  cockiness  of  youth? 
The  American  tourist  is  apt  to  talk  too  much.  If 
foreigners  believed  everything  he  said,  most  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  were  located  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  it  came  to  fighting,  well- 
America  could  lick  the  rest  of  the  world  with  one 
arm  tied  behind  her  back.  Now  this  mutual  cocki- 
ness, whether  it  expresses  itself  in  British  arro- 
gance or  in  American  garrulity,  does  not  tend  to 
evoke  unqualified  love  and  esteem  in  the  other  na- 
tion. The  war  will  teach  both  countries  their  limi- 
tations as  well  as  their  powers.  If  in  the  end  the 
Briton  sees  the  advisability  of  coming  down  from 
his  high  horse,  and  the  American  learns  the  beau- 
ty of  a  "silent"  pride,  it  will  be  a  fortunate  day 
for  both. 

The  American  then  should  not  allow  the  memo- 
ries of  1776  and  1812,  or  the  difficulties  involved  in 
settling  the  Irish  problem,  or  a  groundless  suspi- 
cion of  the  genuineness  of  Britain's  democracy,  or 
periodical  exasperation  with  British  assurance,  to 
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retard  the  consummation  of  the  Anglo-American  al- 
liance. The  men  of  our  army  and  navy  who  are 
serving  overseas  will  be  able  to  testify  for  them- 
selves to  the  stability  and  worth  of  the  British 
character,  although  unfortunately  they  may  have 
but  few  opportunities  of  meeting  the  choicest 
spirits  of  Britain,  since  so  many  of  the  finest  and 
the  best  have  long  since  "gone  west". 

The  American  will  also  do  well  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  great  problems  that  confront  the  Bri- 
tish Empire,  just  as  the  Briton  should  seek  to  un- 
derstand the  central  problems  that  confront  the 
American  people.  Let  us,  in  conclusion,  consider 
together  just  three  of  the  great  tasks  before  the 
Empire. 

The  first  is  that  of  social  reconstruction.  Of 
course,  the  immediate  and  dominating  task  of  both 
countries  is  to  win  the  war.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
us  to  plan  for  reconstruction  after  the  war  if  we 
are  not  exerting  ourselves  now  to  do  all  that  is 
needful  to  push  back  the  unspeakable  Hun.  And 
we  are  doing  it.  The  dash  and  gallantry  of  our 
own  troops  during  the  past  week  must  be  a  source 
of  confident  delight  to  the  allies  and  of  certain  de- 
spair to  the  Prussian  war-lords.  Though  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done,  the  hour  of  victory  is  at 
hand  and  we  may  lift  up  our  hearts  and  rejoice. 

But  meanwhile  we  must  think  of  the  future  as 
well,  and  the  British  people  are  doing  this.  Wher- 
ever, as  in  England,  society  is  fixed  and  definite, 
there  the  social  problem  is  most  acute.    But  our 
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British  brethern  are  courageously  working  on  the 
vast  problem  of  reconstruction.  The  Labor  Party, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  has 
issued  a  manifesto  which  promises  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  documents  of  history.  No 
one  is  truly  up-to-date  who  has  not  secured  a  copy 
of  that  manifesto,  read,  learned,  marked  and  in- 
wardly digested  it,  yes,  and  criticized  it  fully  and 
fairly,  for  it  is  bound  to  have  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence on  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  here  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  not  the  time  to  discuss  that  platform  here. 
It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  both  it  and  the 
courage  of  the  men  who  formulated  it. 

The  second  great  task  is  that  of  the  government 
of  India.  Great  Britain  is  even  now  devising  plans 
for  the  autonomy  of  India.  America  knows  from 
her  experience  in  the  Philippines  what  is  necessa- 
ry to  lift  a  people  to  occidental  levels,  but  Britain's 
sacred  trust  in  India  has  been  magnified  by  the  im- 
mense population,  over  three  hundred  millions  of 
people,  by  the  diversity  of  races,  religions  and  lan- 
guages found  there,  and  above  all,  by  the  righteous 
pride  of  the  people  of  India  in  a  civilization  that 
was  even  older  and  in  some  ways  more  wonderful 
than  that  of  Britain  itself.  India's  loyalty  in  these 
critical  years  is  a  testimony  to  the  good  accom- 
plished by  Britain  during  the  past  150  years  and  her 
beneficent  regime  in  the  past  is  clearly  understood 
to  be  but  the  prelude  to  absolute  self-government- 
The  choice  of  the  right  methods  and  the  right  time 
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is  exceedingly  important,  but  the  end  is  fixed  and 
fully  recognized.  India  is  to  have  self-rule,  and 
to  be  devising  plans  for  this  splendid  consummation 
while  engaged  in  a  gigantic  war  is  surely  deserv- 
ing of  all  admiration. 

The  third  task  before  the  Empire  is  that  of  im- 
perial federation.  As  yet  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  duly  constituted  imperial  coun- 
cil with  executive  authority  which  shall  bind  to- 
gether the  far-flung  segments  of  the  Empire.  The 
best  minds  have  been  working  on  the  problem  of 
imperial  organization  for  a  long  time,  but  it  has 
been  found  most  difficult  to  devise  a  system  in 
which  all  the  autonomous  colonies  will  have  ade- 
quate representation  and  the  sphere  of  federal  au- 
thority be  at  the  same  time,  clearly  defined.  If 
this  problem,  fraught  with  tremendous  difficulty, 
can  be  properly  worked  out,  then  any  problem  of 
world  organization  can  be  modelled  upon  it.  The 
question  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  fed- 
erating a  number  of  contiguous  and  homogeneous 
states.  Meanwhile,  the  British  Empire  is  held  to- 
gether to-day  by  sentiment,  and  by  sentiment  alone. 

Let  the  American  people,  then,  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  acquainting  them- 
selves with  British  problems  of  state,  press  for- 
ward to  a  fuller  and  ever-growing  Anglo-American 
alliance.  Surely  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow  these  two  peoples  should  not 
continue  to  work  together,  as  to-day  they  are  fight- 
ing together,  for  the  peace  and  safety  and  liber- 
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ties  of  the  world.  Let  jealousy  and  rivalry  be 
forgotten;  let  us  overlook  our  differences  and  re- 
call our  similarities.  And  as  we  pledge  each  other 
anew  today  to  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war, 
let  us  pledge  ourselves  after  the  war  to  the  united 
prosecution  of  those  means  by  which  peace  and 
good-will  may  visit  the  earth  and  abide  with  hu- 
manity through  the  eternal  ages.  As  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  England  has  written: 

"Brothers  in  blood;  they  who  this  wrong  began 
To  wreck  our  commonwealth,  will  rue  the  day, 
When  first  they  challenged  freemen  to  the  fray, 
And  with  the  Briton  dared  the  American. 
Now  are  we  pledged  to  wTin  the  Bights  of  man; 
Honor  and  justice  now  shall  have  their  way 
And  in  a  league  of  peace,  God  grant  we  may 
Transform  the  earth,  not  patch  up  the  old  plan"  . 

To  the  task  of  liberating  and  transforming  the 
earth,  Britain  and  America,  on  this  auspicious  day, 
pledge  each  other  before  God  and  before  Humanity. 


